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IMPROVEMENTS AT THE ZOO. 


A LITTLE BIT OF GossIP FROM THOSE CHATTERING MonKEYs. 


[The Committee of Inquiry suggest that telephonic communication should be established in the Gardens. ] 








“THE PLAY THAT SUCCEEDED.” 


Inasmuch as I had no recollection of ever having read 
Rupyarp Kiptina’s Light that Failed, ‘‘ my state” was ‘‘ the 
more gracious,” seeing that I approached the drama, which 
has been founded upon this novel, by ‘‘ Grorcr FLemtne,”’ 
and recently produced at the Lyric Theatre, with an entirely 
open mind. It is a play not of action but of character. 
The two leading parts, that of the artist, Dick Helder, who 
goes blind, and of Maisie, with whom he is devotedly in 
love, are admirably played by Mr. Forses Ropertson and 
Miss Gertrupe Extiott. Most difficult is the task of an actor 
who undertakes to impersonate a man gradually losing his 
sight and then to impress vividly upon the audience that he 
has become blind. In doing this, Mr. Forses Roserrsoy as 
the artist, gifted with indomitable pluck, deeply loving yet 
obstinately proud, touches the audience and wins their 
sympathy. With such force does Miss Gertrupe ELiorr 
show the vanity, right-heartedness, and wrong-headedness of 
Maisie, that not until the last scene of the het Act, where 
her pride has been conquered by her real love, does the 
audience completely realise the character, and evince by 
their plaudits, on the descent of the curtain, their thorough 
appreciation of the touch of nature with which the actress, 
inspired as a true artist, puts the finishing touch toa perfect 
realisation of the author’s intention. 

Not a word too much can be said in praise of the frank, 
honest rendering of the artist’s staunch friend, Gilbert 
Torpenhow, by Mr. Ausrey Smitn. As for the gutter girl, 
Bessie Broke, of Miss Niwa Bovcroavuct, it is a miniature 
masterpiece. ‘The Red-haired Girl” who, like Macbeth’s 
“deed,” is “without a name,” is given more significance 
than such an excrescent part deserves by Miss MarGaret 
Tlatstan, who, got up in the Pre-Raphaelitish style once 
so dear to the early BurneJonesian school, represents in 
finished style an unfinished design. 





| Mr. Sypvey Vatentixe as “ Nilghai” (whatever this may 
portend), is as excellent as any “ Nilghai” could be. He 
is made up so as closely to resemble Mr. Puneh’s artist 
whose Pre-historic Peeps have rendered him famous. As 
both ‘‘draw,’’ the resemblance is complete. Mr. Frank 
Bickey as Deenes, Mr. Danszy as Cassavetti, Mr. MacponaLp 
as Mackenzie, Mr. Vernon as Vincent, Mr. Harroip as 
Raynor, Mr. Farren, Jun. as Beeton, and Mr. GraHamM as 

\“*A Young Man” (‘‘from the country ?”’), all professional 
newspaper correspondents, form a rather comic and very 
noisy chorus, a kind of “ press-gang,” whose opportunities 
will, it may be fairly expected, be considerably reduced 
during the run of the piece. Probably, too, some of the 
strong expressions will be excised, the piece being sufti- 
ciently strong in itself without them. They may be in 
Rupyarp Krectne’s original text, and, if so, there let them 
remain. ‘That the audience waited till after the final fall 

jof the curtain, and called and recalled the principals, is 

| sufficient evidence of Mr. Forses Rosertson’s having secured 
a play which should achieve popularity. 








Mr. Puxcu anv THE ** Loxnow Scuoots Dixyer Assoctatioy.” 
—Excellent object in view. All should assist. All should 
|support Lord Reay’s appeal, which was made in Reayl 
learnest. And isn’t the title of what may be termed The 
| Festive Board appropriate, seeing it is ‘The Joint Com- 
| mittee for Underfed Children”? Poor children, with whom, 
indeed, as Hamlet observed, ‘‘ the times are out of joints ”’— 
which substitution of the plural may be singular, but it will, 
we trust, be true as regards the supply to the ** Underfed :” 
Mutton and beef And added to these 
Will bring relief Come bread and cheese, 
| To all much in need of good cheer, | With likewise a drop of good beer! 
So here ’s a health to Lord Reay and Mr. Extiorr, and may they 
get plenty of £ s. d. for the ‘‘ London Schools Dinner” Co.! 
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AND CRAFTS. | 


AT THE ARTS 
(A Sketch from the New Gallery.) 


In tae Centrat Hat. | 


A Mid-Victorian Matron (to her niece, as they come to a} 
massive overmantel and chimney-piece in copper, with | 
wrought-iron supports). Upon my word, Caroline, when I 
was a girl, even a copper coalscuttle was considered only fit 
for the kitchen—and now they seem to be making dining-| 
room mantelpieces of it! I wonder what the next fashion | 
will be! 

Caroline (looking at some cherubs and a border of pome-| 
granates in high relief). But still, Auntie,—there’s a great | 
deal of work in it, isn’t there ? 

The M.-V. M. Work? I should think there was, indeed ! 
[ pity the poor girl who'll have to keep that bright. Can| 





| you make out the inscription in the middle of it ? 


Caroline (reading the legend in raised lettering on the 
central shield). ‘‘ Wit fancies Beauty, Beauty raiseth Wit.” 
The M.-V. M. H’'m—well, it may be very clever, but I don’t | 
see the appropriateness of it, and I prefer a mirror myself 
to any motto ! 
A Simple-minded Wife (to her husband, as they encounter | 
a formidable rectangular piano in plain oak, with wrought- | 
iron decorations and an austere exterior). Don’t tell me you | 
admire that, Eustace! 
Eustace (who cultivates a tone of subtle irony that she has | 
no ear for). Certainly I do, Auprey. It is the latest achieve- 
ment of artistic design. Evidently inspired by the severe | 
simplicity of the common packing-case. 
Audrey. Oh? I suppose that’s why they’ve only 
painted the inside—or perhaps they hadn’t time to finish 
it. I wish I could read the writing that goes winding all | 
among the flowers and things, but I can’t find where it| 
starts from. It looks like Poetry. | 
Eustace. It probably is; poetry being the handmaid of | 
Decorative Art—but it strikes me the poor thing is made to | 
do rather too much running about. 
Audrey. But where’s the sense in having great heavy | 


| folding-doors with metal clamps in front of the keys ? 


| secret countersign. 


| ‘San Toy” or ‘* The Honeysuckle and the Bee” on it—and 


Eustace. To protect the piano. They only open to a 
You see, if the greatest precautions 
weren't taken, some profane person might get in and strum | 


| it would be weeks before it got over it! 


| all that up. 





Audrey (with a flash of insight). I’m sure you’ve made | 
Anyhow, I won’t have any folding-doors to my | 
piano ! [They pass on towards the North Gallery. | 
A Commonsensible Visitor. Extraordinary thing these | 
fellows don’t get some practical man to help ’em. Now, 
look at this piano. I should like to know how you'd ever 
attach a Pianola to it! 
[And it must be admitted that such a parasite, however 
insidious and tenacious, would probably find this 
particular piano rather an awkward customer. 


Iv THe Nort Gatery. 

The M.-V. M. (examining a mat laid down in one of the 
recesses). I don’t object to that so much—it ’s what I call a 
cheerful pattern. (Which it certainly is—as it represents a 
winding river full of boats and fish, with villages, farms, 
&e., along the banks, where ploughing and fox-hunting are 
being carried on by the somewhat oversized riparian owners, 
the whole depicted in lively hues.) Are they asking anything 
at all reasonable for that, CaroLine ? 

Caroline (referring to Catalogue). x.x.‘‘The River Mat” 
hearthrug. ‘Twenty-five pounds, Auntie. 

The M.-V. M. Pounds! And I remember your poor 


ihappy English Art homes. 


as natural as life, and I don’t suppose it cost her as many 
shillings. Well, well, it only shows how these things have 
gone up in price, my dear! 

Audrey (inspecting an oak arm-chair with a straight back 
and arms, upholstered with layers of crimson morocco set off 
by serried brass nails with no nonsense about them). That’s 
not my idea of an easy-chair, Eustace; it don’t look at all 
comfy. 

Eustace. You’re such a little Sybarite. I assure you that 
a medieval hermit with a penance or two to work off would 
just slip on a hair-shirt and sit in that chair for hours on 
end, as cosy as possible ! 

Audrey. People don’t do those things nowadays, though. 

Eustace. They ’ll be doing ’em before long in some of our 
Let me draw your attention to 
this ingenious writing-table—luxury without ostentation, 
you see. 

; Audrey. Eustace! When it has tall posts with flat tops 
at each corner and four smaller ones in the middle! What 
can be the use of them ? 

Eustace. Why, those are stands to put pewter clocks and 
wrought-iron candlesticks and Art pottery on, of course. And 
whenever you want to cudgel your brains, you ’ve only to 
jog the table. “Tout ce qu'il faut pour écrire,” as the 
French plays put it. 

Audrey. Well, it may be very artistic, but I call it most 
inconvenient. 

Eustace. Don’t be so captious. If you’re feeling a little 
depressed, look at this pretty set of twelve proofs of ‘ The 
Doings of Death.” The very thing for our dining-room, 
don’t you think? . . . You don’t? Strange that you should 
have so little eye for the joyous side of Art! 

In THE Sour GaLiery. 

A Disapproving Dowager (to her male Escort). Eccentric, 
without anything at the back of it—that describes it exactly ! 

Her Escort (feeling that this is perhaps a little too 
severe). Ob—er—one or two of the things don’t seem to me 
so bad—that is, in their way, you know. 

The D. D. I’ve no patience with any of them. There’s 
a thing now! (Indicating a large cartoon in charcoal, 
severely.) You don’t like that? 

The Escort (urging what he can in its defence). Well, 
you see, it’s a design for a stained-glass window. 

The D. D. That’s no excuse! Look at the—the out-of- 
proportion of the baby for one thing. And what J can't 
put up with is that it’s all so intentional ! 

[Her Escort has to admit that there is abundant evidence 

of premeditation on the part of most, if not all, of 
the offenders. 


In Toe West GALLERY. 


The M.-V. M. (before a series of embroidered panels :— 
“The Entrance,” ‘‘The Stress,” ‘‘The Despair,” ‘‘ The 
Victory.’’). And who is the pink person—for I really don’t 
know whether it’s a lady or a gentleman—with a gold harp 
and nothing on but a leopard’s skin? ‘ The Entrance’’ ?— 
is that all it says? But I don’t see any entrance. And 
here she is again, with a magenta and green serpent—beau- 
tifully worked, I must say—curling round her legs. Now 
she ’s turned puce colour, and is hanging limp on a tree— 
and in the last one she’s standing with one foot in the 
serpent’s mouth—which must be rather uncomfortable, I 
should have thought—being embraced by an Angel. H’m-—- 
highly peculiar. It can’t be intended for Eve, I suppose— 
and anyway, I should hardly care to hang them on my walls. 

Caroline. They do want a lot for them though, Auntie. 
Fancy—the set of four—one thousand pounds! 

The M.-V. M. (impressed). Well, it only bears out what 





Grandmother having a rug with a Lion Hunt worked on it 


I’ve always told your dear Mother, CaroLine—it ’s a thousand 
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pities none of you girls ever showed the 
slightest turn for needle-work. 

Audrey (stopping before a design for 
printed hangings in another part of the 
room). I call that rather sweet—all those 

uaint ships with angels flying after 
; blowing scrolls with ‘ Bon 
Voyage” on them out of trumpets. 

Eustace. Ah. I wonder if there’s 
time to get ‘em, and have em put in 
the Spare Room before Aunt Maria 
invites herself again. 

Audrey. I don’t think dear Aunt 
Maria would quite appreciate it, Eustace, 
We'd better have something much 
plainer. 

Eustace. Perhaps we had. We should 
only be wasting Art Symbolism on 
Aunt Marta. 


In THE CentraL HALL AGAIN. 


A Lady who loves a bargain (to the 
Assistant Secretary). Oh, I see in one 
of the cases there’s a silver pendant 
set with moonstones, chrysoprases, and 
opals—it ’s marked £3 13s. 6d. in the 
catalogue—but of course that’s only a 
fancy price. Now don’t you think you 
could let me have it at two pounds? 
(The Assistant Secretary courteously 
explains that such a proposition cannot 
for a moment be entertained.) It isn’t 
for myself, you know—I never wear 
silver. But 1 wanted a wedding-present 
for a friend of mine, who’s xsthetic— 
and two pounds is really my limit. 

[Here it seems she has reached the 

Assistant Secretary’s limit, and has 
to retire in disorder. 

First Phil. (to Second Do.) I notice 
curves and stuffing are “off” in this 
New Art Furniture—all straight backs 
and hard seats now, eh? 

Second Do. Yes, old man, they ’re 
going to make us sit up before we ’re 
much older. Where are you off to? 

First Phil. Well, I thought I’d stroll 
home by Tottenham Court Road. Com- 
ing my way ? 

Second Do. Rather! cheer us up after 
all this. 

[They depart to refresh their eyes with 

“elegant drawing-room suites”’ as 
the scene closes. 








MANNERS FOR MUSICAL AT HOMES. 
I. 


Don’t, when asking anyone to sing 
or play, casually close the piano while 
so doing. It is a simple act, but one 
most discouraging in its effect. 

Don’t, upon hearing someone consent 
to perform, throw yourself back in your 
chair after the manner of one about to 
have a tooth extracted; and don't, 
during the progress of a song, glare at 
the carpet, or keep clenching your 





hands. Neither should you draw in a 
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THE POINT 


Aunt. “ Anp I suppose you PLAY HooKey as 


i nC 

| a 

ZZ Gut, 
\ // 


OF VIEW. 


WELL aS Foorsatt, Bertie?” 


Bertie (with supreme contempt). ‘‘ Now, AUNTIE, DO I LooK LIKE A Man wuo’p pLay Hocker?” 
pre 








sharp hissing breath when the accom- 
panist mislays his fingers. 

Don’t applaud until you are quite 
sure a song or piece is ended. If, 
however, you have been led into this 
error, don’t upon its discovery mutter 
‘“*Good heavens!”’ or collapse farcically 
in your chair. 

Don’t, when turning over for a 
pianist, perform this little service in 
such a way that your arm eclipses the 
copy, for where the performer’s memory 
is defective, or her powers of extempor- 
ization nil, there is liable to be a gap in 
the proceedings. Another mode deserv- 
ing even severer condemnation is that of 
holding the lower half of the page firmly 
with one hand while turning the top 
part briskly with the other. This is an 
entirely wrong system, and with some 
editions comes in terribly expensive. 

Don’t, when asked to oblige with a 





selection, go through your entire réper- 


toire. Even a cornet gets wearisome if 
played badly and a great deal. 

Don’t, when accompanying, try to 
cover the defects of the voice by crash- 
ing out big chords of your own inven- 
tion, and never under any circumstances 
grind your teeth audibly during a 
singer’s inadvertent wanderings from 
the key. 

Don’t let the fact of your knowing 
your notes prompt you to substitute 
them for those of the composer. 

Don’t, if playing an obbligato, tune 
during those portions of the song where 
it is imtended you should remain 
passive: your tuning may be no less 
agreeable than your playing, but here 
it is out of place. 

Don’t whistle while a song is being 
rendered. Even if you whistle the 
same melody and in a similar key, 
the effect is irritating to those around 
you. 
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HOW TO GET ON. 
No. VI.—In Music. 
(Concluded.) 


Let me suppose that you want to compose rather than to 
execute music, and let me imagine for a moment that it is 
your wish to write songs—songs that shall be famous as 
those of Scuumany, and shall surpass the beautiful airs 
of Mavpe Vaterre Waite. It is a soaring ambition, for the 
glory is great and the prize in Jucre is said not to be small. 
How are you to set about it? You write your songs; your 
music fits the words, you think, not like a glove, but rather 
like some delicate, airy, clinging, floating wrapper of lovely 
lace that seems to give a more than mortal beauty to 
all that lies within its gauzy folds. And the words, too, are 
beautiful, for have they not been chosen with care from the 
latest little volume of that prince of warblers, young—but I 
forbear to mention the passionate poet’s name. Enough to 
say that the rivals of Vigo Street, and others not in Vigo 
Street, compete for his rhymes. Thus equipped and fur- 
nished you seek a music publisher—one did I say ?—nay, 
you seek a dozen, one after another, and you find them all 
in turn—a dozen smiling, stony-hearted, uncompromising 
publishers of music, from whose ineffable presence you retire 
abashed by the blood-curdling stories they tell you of their 
hard but virtuous lot as producers of printed notes, their 
persistent unavailing struggles to make the business end of 
music meet the artistic end, and to gain for themselves such 
a modest pittance as shall enable them to pass the evening 
of their days far from crotchets and semi-quavers, and those 
who either write them or execute them when written. 

And if at last you come upon one less stony than the rest, 
one who offers to help you along the path to immortality, 
you ll hear from him—even from this accommodating 
publisher—that you mustn’t expect to make money out of 
your song. There are fees for this and payments for the 
other, singers have to be conciliated—and, in fact, when all 
is said and done you have to rest satisfied with the poor 
honour of hearing your piece of fancy sung just once in a 
half-empty hall before an unsympathetic audience. And 
with that the airy fabric of your vision dissolves, and you 
find yourself walking once more on the cold and irresponsive 
earth. 

It may chance, of course, that, without wanting to make 
your country’s laws, you have at the same time no wish to 
make its songs, but that you have a consuming desire to 
write great music—symphonies, concertos, sonatas, requiems, 
cantatas, musical poems—all the industrious and inspired 
melodie pieces that can be numbered as Op. this or Op. that 
in the list of your remembered works. What, in the present 
condition of public skill and public taste, is to be your 
method? I will assume that you have pursued your 
laborious studies in the authorised places, that you have 
drunk deep at German rivers, sipped the Italian rills, 
moistened your lips at the fountains, such as they are, of 
France, and dabbled in the Russian streams. I put aside 
such a mere trifle as original genius, and convict you of 
nothing worse than a complete education and an acknow- 
ledged technical skill. What then? There is this, and you 
must remember it. Music—we are told so every day by 
unquestionable critics and we are bound to believe them— 
has at last stepped out beyond the vague limits of sensuous 
emotion expressed in melody. It has been restricted too 
long to the illustration of hardly definite moods, which were 
to make up in passion all that they necessarily lacked in 
precision. Just as poetry, to say nothing of prose, has 
begun to forsake the duty of expressing thought in order to 
imitate the winds of Heaven in their careless singing, so 
music has, we are told, taken up the function of words and 





is henceforth to tell a distinct and definite story. And this 
kind is called Programme Music, and Ricnarp Strauss is its 
prophet. 

Farewell, then, to the gods of an older day. Gtuck and 
Mozart have ceased to be. No eyes henceforth are to fill 
with tears, no heart is to throb as their divine melodies are 
wafted on the air. Brrrnoven’s cloud-piercing structures 
have tumbled into ruins, his thunders rouse no echo. 
MENDELSSOHN is scarcely a name; ScHuperT is a reproach ; 
Verpi is a mockery. After all, what did they mean? Had 
they any meaning at all? And, if not, why should they 
expect to live? On the crumbling remains of WacGNeEr and 
Branus, Ricnarp Srravss has arisen. He will spin you out a 
story of plot and passion, not in three volumes, but in many 
musical crashes. It has its incidents, nay it is full of 
them. The elopement of the passionate but sorely mis- 
understood heroine with the gallant of her choice is in one 
chapter; the anger of her father and the sorrow of her 
mother occupy another. We are to be hurried breathless 
from the forging of the rich man’s will to the murder of the 
blameless old lady who has a humble lodging in the wilds 
of Brixton. In one movement the criminal is to be tracked, 
in another he is to be arrested, and in a final convulsion 
he is to expiate his crimes on the scaffold. This is sensation, 
but the story of mere dialogue or of simple domestic life is 
equally within the range of the Programme musician, whose 
success must be gauged by the skill with which he unfolds 
his incidents, develops his characters, and unravels his 
plots. You must be a Programme musician or your chance 
of enduring fame is gone. And yet there are some poor 
benighted heathens who refuse to bow their knee to the 
P.M., and prefer to dodder on with their foolish old 
favourites. Was there ever so silly a perversion of the 
heaven-sent gift of hearing ? 





° OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


The Car of Phebus (Lona) is a novel in which a fairly 
good attempt is made to revive interest in the far-off past of 

riental civilisation, and it is so far successful that it gives 
evidence both of study and the exercise of imagination. 
Mr. Rosert James Lees, whose Heretic was a much better 
constructed and more powerful work, would do well in 
future to study his dialogue a little more attentively. Some- 
times his characters are quite SHerman Know :esy in their 
poetic flights, and at others they condescend to become 
altogether too familiar and up-to-date-ish. One gentleman, 
yclept Casca, is real American, not to say Yankee in his 
speech, especially when in his cups he tells Prince that 
‘“‘There’s nothing manly about women—they’re made 
to be fooled, an’ they expect it—can’t be happy w’out it.” 
Were Mr. Lees’ book but one third less in bulk it would 
be thoroughly readable. 


The belation of the Baron in expressing his opinion on 
Mr. J. J. Bett’s Wee Macgregor (Glasgow: Scots Pictorial 
Publishing Co., &c., which address, telegraphically abbre- 
viated, might suitably be Picts and Scots) is due to the fact 
that this booklet did not reach him until it was in its ninth 
edition. Therefore the Baron takes this, his first, opportunity 
of expressing the heartiest admiration of this excellent piece 
of literary work. The ‘‘ Robinson family” are excellent 
company, even to those who may be, as the Baron con- 
fessedly found himself, a stranger in their midst, unable at 
first to comprehend their North British speech. But the 
one touch of nature that makes the whole world kin is 
applied by ‘J. J. B.’s” magic pen, making the dialect to 
which Londoners (at all events) are unaccustomed, intelli- 
gible, while no one, be he of what nationality he may, can 
ail to appreciate the humour of the clever sketches that 
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present us with some scenes from the 
very earliest boyhood of the “‘ Wee Mac- 
gregor.” Whether the author should 
listen to the voice of his many admirers 
and continue the story is a delicate 

int on which advice, unasked, will not 
b proffered by the judicious 

Baron ve B.-W. 





MOTOROBESITY. 


(A Forecast.) 


Ix the spring of 1913 Sr. Jony 
SKINNER came back from Africa, after 
spending nine or ten years somewhere 
near the Zambesi. He travelled up to 
Waterloo by the electric train, and the 
three very stout men who were in the 
same first-class compartment seemed to 
look at him with surprise. On arriving 
at his hotel he pushed his way through 
a crowd of fat persons in the hall. 
Then he changed his clothes, and went 
round to his Club to dine. 

The dining-room was filled with 
members of extraordinary obesity, all 
eating heartily. In the fat features of 
one of them he thought he recognised a 
once familiar face. ‘‘ Rounp,”’ said he, 
“how are you ?”’ 

The stout man stopped eating, and 
gazed at him anxiously. ‘‘ Why,” he 
murmured after a while, in the soft 
voice that comes from folds of fat, ‘it 
must be Sxrmwner. My dear fellow, 
what is the matter with you? Have 
you had a fever?”’ 

‘I’m allright,” answered the other ; 
“‘what makes you think I’ve been ill ?”’ 

‘Tll, man!” said Rovunp, ‘‘ why 
you ’ve wasted away to nothing. You ’re 
a perfect skeleton.” 

“Tf it’s a question of bulk,’ re- 
marked Sxkiyner, “I’m much more 
surprised. You’ve grown so stout, 
every fellow in the Club seems so stout, 
everyone I’ve seen is as fat as—as—as 
you are.”’ 

‘“ Heavens!” exclaimed Rovnp, 
“you don’t mean to say I’ve been 
putting on more flesh? I’m the light 
weight of the Club. I only weigh six- 
teen stone. No, no, you’re chaffing, or 
you judge by your own figure.” 

“Not a bit,” said the other; ‘‘ you 
and I used to weigh about the same. 
What on earth has happened to you 
all ? ” 

_ “ Well,” said Roun, ‘‘ perhaps you ’re 
right. It’s very much what the doctors 
say. It’s the fashionable complaint, 
motorobesity. Sit down, and dine with 
me, and I'll tell you what the idea is. 
You see, it’s like this. For ten years 
or so everybody who could afford a 
motor of some sort has had one. 
We’ve all had one. Not to have a 
motor has been simply ridiculous, 





if not disreputable. So everybody 











THE NEW ACT AGAIN! 


Careful Publican (to Chimney-sweep). “’Ere, I cay’? serve you! 


Go AND WASH YERSELF. 


I can’? SEE YER Face! ’Ow am I To KNOW AS YER NOT ON THE BLack List?” 








has ridden about all day in the fresh 
air, never had any exercise, and got 
an enormous appetite. Besides, in the 
summer we ’ve always been drinking 
beer to wash down the dust, and in the 
winter soup, or spirits, or something to 
warm us. My dear fellow, you can’t think 
what an appetite motoring gives you. I 
had an enormous steak for my lunch at 
Winchester to-day, and a great lump of 
plum cake with my tea at Aldershot, 
and my aunt, the General’s wife, made 
me bring a bag of biscuits to eat on the 
way up, and yet I’m so hungry now 
that I should feel quite uncomfortable 
if the thirst those biscuits, and the dust, 
gave me didn’t make me almost forget 
it. I suppose everyone is really getting 
fat. One notices it when one does 
happen to see a thin fellow like you. 
Why, in all the Clubs they’ve had to have 








new arm-ehairs, because the old ones 
were too narrow. However, I’ve talked 
enough about motoring. So glad to 
see you again, old chap. Of course 
you ‘ll get a motor as soon as possible.”’ 


‘* Well,” said Sxiyner, “I rather 
think I shall buy a horse.” 
“My dear fellow,” cried Rovyp, 


‘“‘what an idea! Horse-riding is such 
awfully bad form. Besides, you can't 
go any pace. Look at me. 1 wouldn’t 
get ona horse, and be shaken to pieces.” 

‘*T should think not,” said SKINNER, 
“but I think I should prefer that to 
motorobesity.”” 





Proverbial Philosophy. 


Too many cooks spoil the copper. 
Good wine is better than no bread. 
Mud is thicker than water. 
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STRIKING POETS. 
[The poets of Germany have formed a Trades Union, and struck 
for a minimum rate of 6d. a line.”—Daily Paper. } 
How long will ye suffer this pitiful pittance, 
O Poets of Grub Street, as fruit of your pains— 
The wholly inadequate postal remittance 
Which only insults the long toil of your brains ? 
O look to the Fatherland! See how your brothers 
Have taken their stand and prepare for the fray, 
Each for himself and for all of the others— 
Poets of Grub Street, they show us the way. 
Up and combine ! 
Form into line 
For a minimum rate of a tanner a line. 


Think what a labour lies ever before us— 
The slow evolution of metres and times, 
The diligent searching of Rocet’s Thesaurus, 
The constant appealing to Waker for rhymes ; 
The chase of elusive ideas, the selection 
Of simile, metaphor, image and trope, 
The throes of creation, the pangs of rejection, 
The outlay in postage and paper and hope. 
Up, bietoen, fight ! 
Let us unite 
For a tanner a line as the least of our right! 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
FINANCIAL. 

Wavusrratia.—After deep consideration we beg to inform 
you that, in our opinion, Low Jinks will not pay dividends 
until gold is obtained from the mine. Gorgonzolas are 
reported by insiders to be full of life, and you would have 
a fair chance of a profit should the quotation rise above 
the price at which you bought. 

Warrioa.—Crushing will be commenced after gold has 
been discovered, and gold will possibly be found after 
mining operations have been begun. The works are in 
a forward state, the site for the Manager’s house having 
already been decided upon. There are various other claims 
to the concession, but it is hoped that the share capital 
will be sufficient to meet all legal expenses. 

Sarrica.—We believe the labour difficulty will shortly be 
overcome. Our correspondent cables us that another Kaffir 
was seen yesterday. 

Marnewatics.—The life of the mine is estimated at ten 
years, and as the present quotation for the £1 share is £10, 
and it is reckoned that dividends of 100 per cent. will 
be paid annually, we are of opinion that if the dividends 
were invested in Consols, as a sinking fund, you would, by 
the time the mine is worked out, have recovered the whole 
of your capital, which would be very satisfactory. Of 
course, we are a financial paper, but we must own that 
these abstruse mathematical problems rather fog us. 





A VISITOR IN COVENT GARDEN. 

[In the Daily Telegraph of Friday last it was stated that a locust had 
arrived with some cauliflowers from Italy, and, having been captured, 
was placed under a glass case in Covent Garden, where he is doing 
uncommonly well. } 

From Italy a locust came among the cauli-flowers— 

The which he doth affectionate and greedily devours. 

When captured he was placed upon a stand, ’neath glass 
case handy, 

Which serves our Foreign Locust as a London Locus standi ! 








Most Appropriate Honour.—On Hussein Kui Kaan has 
been conferred the Order of the Bath. 








“FIVE LITTLE PLANET BOYS.” 


‘Five small planets” (poor dear little things, they are so 
sweet when small!) ‘‘ were announced last month,” says the 
Atheneum, “ from the Kénigstuhl Observatory, Heidelberg.” 
What has become of them? We haven’t seen them. They 
were “‘ announced,” as many a “star” of greatest magnitude 
has frequently been, who, after all, has been ‘‘ prevented by 
indisposition,’’ or some other cause, from appearing and 
fulfilling an engagement. Of the five little planets ‘‘ four,” 
continues the Atheneum, “‘ were detected by Professor Max 
Wor, and the other by Herr Ducay.” In execution of their 
duty, how, where, and why, did the two eminent detectives 
seize on these five little culprits, if culprits they be? One 
of the lot, named ‘‘ Ocllo” (or ‘‘ Ol’ clo’?’’), is said to be a 
very queer sort of party, having ‘‘a greater eccentricity than 
that of any other planet.” Eccentricity, however, is no 
palliation of crime; and, in the interests of justice to all 
alike we demand a thorough inquiry. At present every- 
thing connected with these four poor little planets, led away 
probably by the prodigious ‘eccentricity’ of their fifth 
companion, seems to be in nubibus. Until we have clearer 
information, here is the summary in verse :— 

One little planet vainly struggling in a gale, 

Two with mirth exploding when told a comet’s tale, 
Four little planets in a guide book lost their place, 
Fifth little planet went a-whizzling into space ! 


One little, two little, three little, four little, 
Five little Planet boys! 


Let us hope that very soon all painful doubts may be 
cleared up, and that the five small planets, celestial ‘‘ wee 
Willie Winkies,” may arrive safely at their destination, 
wherever it is. 





MINISTERIAL MUDPIES. 
(Unfortunately founded on fact.) 


Lord Cranborne. 
Pray don’t let Venezuela your anxious minds distress, 
All warlike operations are bound to be a mess. 


Lord George Hamilton. 
Nay, CraNnBorne, in your modesty you underestimate 
The services the Cabinet have rendered to the State. 
We made the mess, I own it; but to our great surprise 
It turned out to be really a blessing in disguise. 
For our Press have taught the Germans to assume a saner 
attitude, 
So (indirectly) we have earned the Nation’s heartfelt gratitude. 


The Right Hon. Walter Long. 
Dear Georce£, your words are brimful of true statesmanship 
and sense, 
And I’ll cap them with a dictum of sagacity immense. 
So long as we are uppermost on winding up a “scrap,” 
We may muddle or not muddle, but no wise man cares a rap. 
[Exeunt in a transport of mutual admiration. 





From THE Srranp To Hoiporn.—Good name ‘‘ Kingsway.” 
But ‘‘Aldwych” not so happy: suggestive of ‘Old Witch” 
and ‘‘ Old Witchcraft.” ‘ Wych Street” having been done 
away with, couldn’t some relative name have been hit upon, 
as, e.g., ‘‘What Street” or ‘‘Hoo Street”? Everyone 
delighted that the Parisian-Americanism of ‘‘ Avenue” has 
not been adopted, yet, as “Arry says, “If they ’ave-a-new 
street, why can’t they call it so, and then we know where 
we are!” All agree that Kingsway is historically and 
thoroughly appropriate, seeing that it records our beneficent 
Krna’s Sway in this twentieth century. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Gas will now become cheaper. 
liament has opened. 


Par- 


Cape Colony’s new Immigration Act 
forbids the entry of, among others, 
Junatics. Several prominent English 
M.P.’s have protested against this. 





At a political meeting held in a 
theatre at Valence the stage gave way, 
and the speakers disappeared below. 
A patent has been applied for, and the 
clever inventor, who has supplied a 
long-felt want, should in a very short 
time make his fortune. 





The Sman recently gave a special 
audience to the Russian Minister in the 
t Hall of Mirrors. This enabled 
Fis Majesty to see what was going on 
behind his back. 

Those who say that the French Navy 
is not to be compared to the British 
Navy have received a rude shock. Last 
week the French torpedo-boat-destroyer 
Espignole ran ashore and foundered, 
and another destroyer, the Hallebarde, 
grounded, and was only saved with 
difficulty. adr 

The three-year-old son of a farmer in 
Moravia, who had been watching his 
father kill a pig, ran into the house 
afterwards and attempted to kill his 
baby sister. His father quite rightly 
boxed his ears. 


The local officer of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
has had two pictures accepted for the 
Leeds Spring Exhibition. He does not 
paint for children. 

The Leigh Urban District Council has 
made a full inquiry into the allegations 
against the Leigh cockles. The Council 
finds that the allegations are ground- 
less, but thinks that the Local Govern- 
ment Board might be asked to prevent 
the discharge of sewage into the Thames 
above and below Leigh. 





A lady has written complaining of a 
fraud of which she was a victim. Ata 
shop in the Strand she saw some pic- 
tures labelled ‘‘Old Masters, 103d. 
each.” She bought a number of them, 
and now finds they are not originals 
but photographic reproductions. 

The Lorp Cuanceior, the Lorp Cuter 
Justice and Sir Francis Jeune have 
decided that a bicycle is not a carriage 
but a wheelbarrow. 

A strange affair at the War Office is 
reported in a letter to the Pall Mall 
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Little Titmuss (just told off to take the younger Miss Long into supper, quite forgets which 
of the two is the younger). ‘“‘Er—er—May I HAVE THE PLEASURE—ER—OF—ER—TAKING THE 


LONGER Miss Youno—I MEAN—THE LUNGER Miss Yona—tTHaT 1s——” 


[Becomes incoherent. 














Gazette. The writer addressed a com- 
munication to the War Office on the 
22nd ult., and had a reply, showing 
that the letter had been read, on the 
2nd inst. 





The question of the ventilation of the 
House of Commons has reminded some- 
one that Dr. WaLLAcE once said that the 
atmospheric conditions of the Chamber 
could only be compared to ‘“‘a cold 
blizzard about -your feet, a heat wave 
above your head, and microbes in 
between.” The reference, in this last 
neg to honourable Members has 

en greatly resented. 

The Guards Scandal continues to gain 
in interest. Letters have pommel 
the Times from Lieut. Leveson-Gowrr’s 


uncle, and Colonel Kintocn’s brother-in- 
law. Colonel Trorrer, it is said, is to 
be championed by his grandmother, 
and an important communication is 
expected shortly from a relation by 
marriage of Lord Roserts. 





In Germany Count Von Biiow has 
pointed out that though the English 
poet Kirtine may write anti-German 
verse, the Belgian poet MarTERLINOK is 
on their side, and recently called the 
German people the moral conscience of 
the world. At the same time the un- 
desirability of having to depend on 
foreign poets is keenly felt in Germany, 
and, with characteristic thoroughness, a 
scheme is being prepared for training 
their own poets as part of | their 
diplomatic system. 
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“MOST APPROV’D GOOD MASTERS.” 


(Latest directions for a visitor to the Burlington House Show.) 


Tue Old Masters at Burlington House! Not a few of 
our ‘‘ young Masters’’ must envy the “touch of these 
vanished hands,” for whose work Time the Restorer has 
done so much. In another month this exhibition will have 
closed, when, after a few days pause, the doors of the Royal 
Academy will re-open to admit the works of those who, in 
their turn, will inherit thejprivileges of age. ‘‘ Old Masters,” 
forsooth! Say rather ‘‘ Past Masters.” Here are their 
works fresher than ever. Is it not so with the wonderful 
sea-pieces of Bretr—that true Brett-ish artist, of King Cote 
(Vivat Vicar!) and one Moore? Go back to earlier Masters! 
See the masterly portrait of Henry Thompson, R.A. He is 
drawn, as many a one has been, by A. Suee (Sir Martin 
Arcuer, of that ilk, P.R.A.). Look at sweet Sir Walter 
Scott, a kit-cat (with a little black dog), by his countryman 
Sir J. Watson Gorpon, R.A. And after admiring the fine 
heads by Cuyp, and by the ‘three R’s,’’ Reyyotps, Rusens, 
and Rempranpt, turn to The Head of Loch Lomond, by Sir 
Georce Harvey. Regard The Thames at Purfleet (whose 
Inn was once the rival of Greenwich in the providing of 
whitebait dinners), by Davin Cox, inquire kindly after John 
Box, and ask where you can see a portrait of Penelope Anne. 
You pause before another work. Quite natural; your atten- 
tion is arrested by a CoystTaBLe, and not without warrant, for 
is it not his celebrated Dedham Lock, or the Leaping Horse ? 
—which sounds like the title of a melodrama. And his 
other delightful country pictures, especially Opening the 
Lock, which is so perfectly simple as not to require a key. 





Where did Turner live ?—always at the sign of ‘the 
Rainbow”? Isn’t it wonderful ! 

Are you in need of refreshment? Go to The Bar 
of the Douro, by James Hoitaxp. The Spanish and 
Dutch intermingled considerably, so ‘tis no wonder to 
find Holland in Spain. Pity the sorrows of an uncrowned 
King when you behold Van Dyck’s Charles the First out 
riding in full armour, but without his helmet, with which 
a servant is hurrying up to him. “Ah!” quoth the unfor- 
tunate monarch, “ going minus my helmet was I! I shall 
go without my head next!” The saying is historical, alas! 

Do not miss A Lady and her Son, quite a ‘little 
nipper,” by AncELo Bronzino ; nor TiToRETTO’s very ‘‘mixed 
lot,” representing The Nine Muses. Pause one moment in 
front of the same Master’s representation of Esther fainting 
before Ahasuerus. You see she fainted ‘‘ before AHAsuERUS ” 
and he fainted afterwards. Why? Because the lady was 
frightened into fits at the sight of a horrid little dog which 
is held by a man in the right-hand corner. See him? 
Well, ca s’explique. 

No more time? Sorry. Then as you are Homeward 
Bound, just see how Joun Sett Corman painted the subject. 
Isn’t it fine? Couldn’t Jonw Set Corman over and over 
again for double or treble the original price? Why, cer- 
tainly. Let us make our way towards the door, pausing 
for a second to see ConstaBLe’s The Opening of Waterloo 
Bridge, at a time when a River Pageant was something to 
see, when there were no dirty steamers (there are none at 
all now, the dirty ones are clean gone), and there were 
soldiers, watermen, bright costumes, decorated barges, like- 
wise Captain Crosstree in fore-water steering a jolly boat. 
Here ’s a Game of Bridge! 
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THE UNEMPLOYABLE. 


Lasourer Batrour (aside). ““OUT OF WORK? WANT EMPLOYMENT, DO THEY? WHY, IF I 
| _CHUCKED MY JOB TO-MORROW NONE OF THEM COULD TAKE IT ON.” a 
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PILGRIMS TO THE EAST. 
VIUI.—Concwusioy. 


Valentine's Day: Bouverie Street.— 
It is remarkable how much honest work 
can he got into a limited space of time | 
if you only set yourself to it. My last 
week’s instalment was posted at Calcutta. | 
Since then I have spent several days of 
unbroken hospitality (on the part of my | 
friends) at that seat of Government, | 
now figuring on the bench of the High | 
Court, now in attendance at races more | 
admirably conducted than any at which | 
I have ever dropped my money; 
travelled round by Agra to Bombay—a 
matter of some 1700 miles; bathed in| 
as noble a bath and absorbed as noble} 
a dinner (both at the Bombay Yacht/ 
Club) as flesh could desire in a climate | 
where a man must take to at least one of | 
two vices, bathing or drink ; incidentally | 
done the voyage to Marseilles; enjoyed 
a brief spell of holiday on the Riviera ;|K. or K. as marked by a coy hesitancy 
and now for a long time resumed my|and by a modest submission to the 
metropolitan career. Really, not a bad| Viceroy’s superior knowledge, which 
week’s work ! | won admiration from the stoniest hearts. 

In recalling the various functions of | Among those best qualified to judge it 
the late Durbar, I find, to my lasting|is the universal opinion that Lord 
regret, that I missed the most memora-| Krronener has thoroughly earned his 
ble spectacle of all. I refer to the|appointment to the Honorary Colonelcy 
performance of the Commander-in-Chief | of the First State Lancers. ~ . 
in the opening figure of the State Ball} We made the wide détour by Agra 
in the Diwan-i--Am. Those who were! largely, I think, because we dared not 
happy enough to be in a position to| face the Anglo-Indian at home without 
witness this display with no inter-| having seen the Taj Mahal. If I had 
vening crowd to veil the lower limbs of| the rebuilding of this unique mauso- 
the dancers describe the deportment of ‘leum I would have the facings of;/my 











Weirp Benes, SToxkers, ETO., FROM THE INTERIOR OF THE SilIP, WHO ONLY EMERGE ON 
“Inspection Days.” 
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An Osvious ATTEMPT TO EVADE THE QUARANTINE AUTHORITIES. 








Suez. 


corner-towers less crudely pointed, and 
the towers themselves less easily mis- 
taken for lighthouses or piled chess- 
castles. But apart from this obvious 
criticism, I admit that it is one of the 
few things I have seen whose beauty 
survives the rhetoric of the guide-books. 
We saw it at the best hour of 
daylight under a dropping sun that 
brought out the pure clarity of its 
marble, the rich colouring of its pietra 
dura work, and the cool grey of its 
shadowed recesses, without meretricious 
effects. The waning moon rose too late 
for us, and with a too ‘‘ unhandsome 
thrift of silver,” and so we escaped 
that taint of limelight which one asso- 
ciates with this theatrical orb. Still, it 
is counted de rigueur that one should 
view the Taj by moonlight, and breathe, 
if practicable, some sort of matrimonial 
proposition in the neighbourhood of its 
cypresses. Circumstances were against 
the Two Pilgrims in both these par- 
ticulars. 

I could wish that the Government 
which has done so much to preserve 
and enhance the beauty of the scene 
would contrive to improve the behaviour 
of the coloured functionaries who 
exhibit this tomb of the Pearl of the 
Palace. I do not so much mind being 
presented with faded flowers and sickly 
sweetmeats on the very edge of the 
sacred vault, but the importunate de- 
mand for sacerdotal baksheesh in these 


‘|holy precincts becomes an intolerable 


obsession. 

Before leaving Bombay, the official 
head-quarters of the bubonic plague, 
I was subjected to a sanitary inspection. 
The port-doctor laid a large fat hand 
abstractedly on my pulse ; said nothing ; 
assumed a non-committal air; and 
handed me a free pass to go aboard. 
As far as I could make out, these passes 
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gave us the further right to be regarded 
as suspects, and from that moment till 
we reached Marseilles we were suffered 
to hold no communication with the shore. 
We found Egypt peculiarly suspicious. 
Ever since her shocking experience in 
the matter of the Ten Plagues this 
unfortunate country has been very 
sensitive about alien immigration. Some 
of our party were bound for Cairo, and 
were still twenty-four hours short of the 
period of perfect purgation. Conse- 
quently we dropped them at Suez into 
two elementary sailing-wherries—one lot | 
bound for an obscure oasis in the direc- 
tion of Stony Arabia (euphemiously 
known as Moses’ Wells), the other—a| 
ducal party—bound for disinfection huts | 
just inside the Canal. The parting was | 
a very painful one, though cheered, for 
those we left behind, by the consolatory | 
rumour of terrific weather awaiting us 
inthe Mediterranean. We passed them, | 
later, as we entered the Canal. For a} 
little while they followed us, with a| 
pitiful assumption of gaiety, along the | 
bank ; then the scene closed upon them | 
being chivied back into bounds by an | 
official in uniform, lest they should | 
contaminate the desert. 

As for the Mediterranean, I have had | 
occasion a hundred times to withdraw, | 
and then replace, all that I ever said | 
against, or in favour of, this inconsis- | 
tent sheet of water. One day of un- 
imagined calm ; a second of tossing in 
a strong Sou’-sou’-wester (very unusual 
in these parts, and making a mockery 
of Crete, whose only use in life is to 
take the sting out of the North wind) ; 
a third in which we groaned under a 
steady series of squalls from the North- 
east, for which the Captain apologised ; 
by evening the blessed vision of Etna, 
twenty miles away, to the North-west, 
with promise of a temporary calm for 
dinner before the storm should catch us 
again beyond Messina; then a great 
stillness as we glided through the 
Liparis, ghostly under the moon, and 
never another wave the whole way 
home. 

Such is the humour of the deep; not 
always adequately reflected in the 
intelligence of passengers. I attempted 
not more than two examples of facetious- 
ness; one on the way out, one on the 
homeward track. I do not wish them 
to be permanently wasted, as they were 
wasted at the time; and I venture to 
give them below in the form of dialogue. 

First Passenger. What is that officer 
firing at from the bridge? Porpoises ? 

Second Passenger (myself). 1 don’t 
think there’s anything to hit. He’s 
just letting his revolver off for joy. 

First Passenger (affected by spectacle 
of officer peering down muzzle of 
weapon). Oh, look at him. He’s point- 








ing it at his brains. 





Second Passenger (myself). It’s all 
right. He knows there’s nothing there. 

First Passenger. But with revolvers, 
you know, one can never tell—— 

This should have been a lesson to 
me; but I tried once again as follows :— 

First Passenger (pacing the deck with 
Second Passenger {myself |, and speak- 
ing nautically to cheery Colonel with 
large round cherubie face, whose deck- 
chair blocks the way). Rather a narrow 
channel, what ? 

(Cherubie Colonel hastens to widen it. 





“T have no clear desire to walk down Piccadilly 
in a sky-blue turban.” 


Second Passenger (myself). Thanks, 
that ll do nicely. Quite wide enough 
for the Straits of Boniface. 

. [Complete silence, in which you might 
have heard a belaying-pin drop. 

That towering figure of Notre Dame 
de la Garde that serves for beacon to 
the Marseillais—as the bronze statue of 
armed Athene with poised spear wel- 
comed Greek sailors homeward bound— 
stood out above the mists of morning as 
we dropped anchor off the rocks of the 
Chateau d’If for a final inspection of 
the crew’s health. One suddenly became 
aware that France (and, for that matter, 
the rest of Europe), forgotten all these 


claims, did actually continue extant. 
I wish that some of these provincial 
Continentals could have seen what we 
have seen, and got to understand a little, 
as one only learns out there (ld-bas), the 
meaning of the Empire. If, for 
instance, my host of the Hétel Costebelle 
(where I spent a profitable week-end in 
resuming my land legs) had tasted of 
the East and found by experience that 
the price of soda-water in India is 
precisely two annas a bottle, I think 
he would have hesitated to charge me 
last Sunday just seven and a half times 
that sum for this beverage; so much 
does travel enlarge the mind, enabling 
a man, as Bacon contends, to ‘‘ prick in 
some flowers of that he hath learned 
abroad into the customs of his own 
country.” 

For the rest, if 1 here conclude this 
desultory journal, I would not have it 
supposed that I could not say more if 
1 would. Simply I defer to the advice 
of the authority cited above, who 


‘recommends to the Pilgrim not only 


that his travel should ‘‘ appear rather 
in his discourse than in his apparel 
and gesture” (here I am safe, having 
no clear desire to walk down Piccadilly 
in a sky-blue turban, waving a chowry 
to keep the flies off the Other Pilgrim), 
but that, as to his discourse, he should 
be ‘‘ rather advised in his answers than 
al 





forwards to tell stories.” 0. 8. 
SHAKSPEARE AND ERIN. 


Sir,—A recent letter in the Atheneum 
draws attention to “the Earliest Dublin 
Edition of Shakspeare’s Plays.” Now 
there cannot be anything earlier than 
the earliest. So after all or before all, 
SHAKSPEARE, the Immortal Bard, was an 
Irishman! Hooroosh! Old Ireland for 
ever! And if the Bard had anything 
at all in common with Bacon, sure 
wasn’t itas ‘‘ the Learned Pig that paid 
the rint!” ‘‘ Play an’ pay” was Teppy 
O’Saxspeare’s motto. Iknow his name 
was WILLIAM, but what proof is there 
his other name wasn’t Teppy? None. 
Look at his plays! Isn’t Tempest an 
Irish name? Then there’s Corry 
O’Lanus and O’Thello, not to mention 
a hundred other proofs that could 
be brought forward. And you will 
remember the great trouble F ind was 
about ‘‘ The IrELanp Forgeries” ? Were 
the ‘‘ forgeries” ever pfoved against 
Old Ireland? O my country! Sir, 
SHAKSPEARE ’s ours ! 

Ars Hisernica (of Little Bray). 





A Day BEForE THE Fair.—According to 
the Liverpool Echo ‘‘ the High Wycombe 
magistrates again inflicted fines in cases 
of Sunday trading on Saturday.” In 
Buckinghamshire at any rate trades- 





weeks in the rush of more importunate 


men are not behind the times. 
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Or COURSE, IF YOU GO ABOUT IN A BLATANT, BRASS-BOUND, SCARLET-PADDED, SNORTING, FUREIGN AFFAIR, LIKE THAT, YOU 


“GOING ABOUT THIRTY, ARE WE? BuT DON’T YOU RUN SOME RISK OF BEING PULLED UP FOR EXCEEDING THE LEGAL PACE?” 


Owner. “Not IN A SOBER, RESPECTABLE-LOOKING CAR LIKE THIS. 


ARE BOUND TO BE DROPPED ON, NO MATTER HOW SLOW you Go!” 


Friend. 
































} which has reached us we select the 
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THE END OF WOMAN. 


“Having disposed of The Unspeakable Scot, 
T. W. H. Crosstaxp is about to turn his 


Mr 
attention to‘ Lovely Woman.’”—The Academy. | | 


LoveLy woman, howso sweet 

Light and sunshine to thine eye, 
Go, prepare thy winding-sheet, 

For thou must die! 
Pluck the pansy freaked with jet, 
Pluck the glowing violet, 
Pluck the white pink, pluck the lily, 
And the drooping daffodilly, 
Pluck them all and bring them here 

To strew thy bier. 


For thou must die! 
Forgéd is the bolt of fate 
Which shall hurl thee to thy doom, 
And thy soul precipitate 
To the gloom 
Of the tomb. 
Even now is raised the hand 
Which shall hurl the fatal brand, 
Even now—ah, woe is me 


| For the carnage I shall see 


When on widow, wife and girl, 
Crosstand Zeus his bolt shall hurl! 


Crosstanp Zeus! Ah, name of dread ! 
Scotland hears it, Scotland pales ; 

Scotland, weeping o’er her dead, 
Panic-stricken quails. 

His the hand that wrought her woe, 

His the hand that struck the blow ; 

All her dearest sons he slew, 

Rossre Burns, and Crockett too; 

Even sentimental Ian 

Fell before this ruthless lion. 


Tremble, lovely woman, then! 
At every mother’s daughter 
Levelled is the ruthless pen 
Which has wrought such slaughter. 
Pitiful indeed shall be 
Thy miserable lot 
[f he knows as much of thee 
As about the Scot. 
Then, oh, prepare thy funeral bed ! 
His vengeance will not tarry ; 
A moment and thy comely head 
Shall lie, with all its beauty fled, 


And Crosstanp Zeus shall smite thee 


dead 
As he has smitten Barrir. 





MARCONT’S SECRET. 


Mr. Marconi recently announced an 
invention which he states “‘ will startle 
the world.”” He will, he says, make it 
known after his wireless experiments 
are completed. In the meantime, how- 
ever, considerable interest has been 
aroused in the new invention, and 
speculation is rife as to the form it will 
take. From a mass of correspondence 


following communications :— 





Mr. Cuawmertatis wires that ‘No 
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invention of Marcont could equal some 
of the inventions of the Pro-Boers.”’ 

Mr. AtFrep Harusworts writes, ‘‘ Can 
Mr. Maroont have invented a means of 
keeping closed the mouths of Little 
Englanders ?”’ 

r. Capsury writes, “‘ I would suggest 
that Marcont’s latest is an invention for 
infusing a sense of humour into the 
Jingoes. Such an achievement would 
seem almost impossible, but I am 
emboldened to make the suggestion by 
the emphatic phrase ‘to startle the 
world.’ ’’ 

Sir H. Campsett-BannermMan ‘“‘ hopes 
that the new invention will take the 
form of a fence which allows its occu- 
pant to descend on both sides at once.” 

‘*CuraTe”’ writes, ‘‘Can it be .that 
Mr. Marooni’s invention takes the form 
of a stipend-stretcher ? ’’ 

**Mrvor Poer”’ desires to know if 
Marcont has invented a new rhyme to 
love ? 

Madame Hompert “‘ would be pleased 
to know if M. Maroon can beat her 





inventive powers?’’ She points out, 
not without reason, that if any inven- 
tions have “startled the world,’ hers 


have. 





“Tre Drink Question.”—-Of course 
this in its simplest form is ‘‘ What ’ll 
you take?” to which the form of answer 
depends on the taste and fancy of the 
interrogated. Becoming more complex, 
however, the correspondence on the 
subject has recently entered on the 
“Jug and Bottle Department,” as the 
Times Jast week gave us the outpourings 
of a Bottle, from Yar-mouth, and in the 
same paper there was a note from a 
Nightingale, who, wishing to prove 
itself a very early bird and quite up-to- 
date, accompanied the aforesaid Bottle 
with its “jug.” 





Wuew the Chairman of a Railway 
Company speaks of ‘‘ the diversion of 
traffic,” may it be understood that 
‘Pleasure trips and excursions” are 
covered by this expression ? 


—— 
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THE LIGHTNING LUNCHER. 
(A Wither-ing Retort). 

[The Lancet condemns the proposal in favour 
of inaugurating a system of quick lunches for 
busy City men, and stigmatises it as “ a wicked 
physiological step.”] 

Sua. I, wasting precious hours 

Over lunch, exhaust my powers, 

Dissipate my vital forces 

Over dilatory courses, 

Munch my lunch at ease and leisure, 
Just to suit the Lancet’s pleasure ? 
Howe’er quick the luncheon be, 
"Twill not be too quick for me! 


City pace is far too fleet 

To afford us time to eat; 

So we pile up £s. d., 

Bother physiology ! 

Though dyspeptic horrors follow, 

Summary shall be each swallow 
Howe’er quick the luncheon be, 
Twill not be too quick for me ! 


Shall I, dallying o’er a steak, 

Miss the deals that I might make ? 

Give, while golden moments range, 

Time to chops instead of ’Change ? 

Cause the Lancet cries, ‘‘ Go slow! ”’ 

Shall I cease to hurry? No! 
Howe’er quick the luncheon be, 
"Twill not be too quick for me! 


“Time is money, money ’s time,” 

There ’s the burden of my rhyme ; 

Clearly, then, the City needs 

Automatic Ganymedes ! 

Could we find her, prized would she be, 

Boon of boons—a clockwork Hebe ! 
Howe’er quick her works might be, 
They ’d not be too quick for me ! 








PAPER WEALTH. 
(An Interview ; circa 1913.) 


“PatatiaL! truly palatial!” said 
Mr. Punch’s Representative, as the tour 
of inspection came to anend. ‘‘ Your 
mansion is indeed a dream of splendour, 
Mr. Browy. Your pictures, your china, 
your books are enough to make any 
rival millionaire green with envy. And 
now, before closing this delightful 
interview, there is one further question 
which, with your permission, I should 
like to put to you.” 

“By all means,” 
affably. 

“Well, then—I ask it not from mere 
curiosity, but in order that others may 

taught to follow your illustrious 
example—how did you manage to accu- 
mulate this magnificent fortune ?” 

‘By solving,” replied Mr. Brown. 
“T have long been at the head of that 
profession.” 

“Solving?” echoed his interviewer 
rather dubiously; “it’s rather stupid of 
me—but I can’t quite recollect—is it a 
soap or a pill?” 


said Mr. Brown 








THE TAMING OF THE WILD BOER! 


Joe (the Showman, exhibiting his somewhat backward pupil). ‘“‘ TaerE, Lapies AND GENTLEMEN, 


IT IS ALL DONE BY KinpNeEss!” 


[(“ With a firm and sympathetic Government, the Dutch would learn to appreciate the 





blessings of British rule.’”—Mr. Chamberlain at Grahamstown, February 11, 1903. | 





‘Neither. Solving I said—and I 
meant it. By solving newspaper com- 
petitions ! ” 

‘‘What? You mean to say that by 
this alone——” 

“Certainly. I began quite in a small 
way. My first success, | think, was to 
win a mere trifle—£50 a week for life, 
or something of the kind—from Snips 
and Snaps. Shortly afterwards, by 
answering correctly a series of picture- 
puzzles in the Twinkler, I gained a 
yacht, a motor-car, a French cook 
(wages paid by the T'winkler), and a set 
of tea-spoons.”’ 

‘**Dear me,” said Mr. Punch’s Repre- 
sentative. ‘‘And did you always suc- 
ceed ?” 

“Not invariably. Still, I made a 
special study of the business, you know, 
and gave my whole time to it. Other 
competitors only spent a few hours a 
day over these puzzles, so naturally I 
got the better of them. In the famous 
Sniggers contest I tied with another 
man. Forty-seven supplementry com- 
petitions followed, and my rival and I 





solved them all. When the forty- 
eighth came on he developed brain- 
fever and died. Consequently I gained 
the gold-mine, grand piano, and com- 
plete collection of postage stamps, which 
formed the prize on this occasion.” 

‘‘ But then for some years you had a 
seat in Parliament, I think? Surely 
your leisure then for your—er, profes- 
sion must have been insufficient ?” 

‘** Ah, but you see an income of £500 
was given with the seat. Twopenny 
Twitters gave me both—it had squared 
the electors, of course. That was the 
prize for finding the right names for a 
series of illustrations representing 50 
eminent Ping-Pong players. But we ’ve 
talked enough! Come and have some 
tea, and let me introduce you to my 
wife. By the way, you know how I 
won her?” 

“What?” gasped Mr. Punch’s Repre- 
sentative, ‘‘ surely she wasn’t . 

“Yes, indeed she was. First prize 
in the Leading Lady’s ‘Matrimonial 
Acrostics Tourney.’ And she has given 
me every satisfaction ! ” 
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| are officers in His 
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THE PREVALENT DOLL-SONG. 


[“In the fashionable kind of drawing-room 
song, you no longer hear the ballad of senti- 
ment, or passion, or despair, such as were the 
mode some seven years ago; there are no 
elegies of parted lovers—nothing, in short, 
that will make the least sentimental person 
uncomfortable. The new song, on the con- 
trary, is of an amazing naiveté. We have 
nothing more tragic than the love affairs of 
wax dolls, the jealousies of the nursery.” 

Ladies’ Field.] 
I’m only a simple Dolly, 
But 1 know a a two; 
I squeak like Pretty Polly, 
And wink till all is blue! 


My brains are sawdust merely, 
Inside a head of wax ; 

I’m fashioned very queerly 
Of canvas, glue and flax. 


My face is one big simper 
Of foolish pink-and-white ; 
My limbs each day get limper, 
And I cannot stand upright. 


But I’m not so badly wanting 
In wit and common sense 

As those who now are chanting 
Doll-songs with coy pretence. 


Their trash is idiotic, 

No love affairs I’ve got. 
’Tis make-believe erotic, 

With the accent on the rot ! 


Into the gutter fling them— 
No doll of any nous 

Could bring itself to sing them 
Or hear them in its house! 


Though it isn’t real passion 

That heaves my dummy breast, 
At such infantile fashion 

I must for once protest ! 





IN BLACK AND BLUE. 


By R-py-rp K-pt-ne. 


My friend Private Mutvaney, of the 
Ist Grenadiers, is a man whose views 
on all Army matters I am accustomed 
to accept with implicit confidence. But 
[ confess that when I was listening to 


him the other day, ics dtunaenoneenenh 


I began to wonder 
whether he had not 
been indulging in 
an excessive quan- 
tity of beer. 

* F what I say to 
you, Sorr, is bhoys 
will be bhoys,” he 
began. 

‘** But when they 


Majesty’s Brigade 
of Guards, and five- 
or six-and-twenty 
years of age?” | 
inquired. 

‘Niver you mind 


that, Sorr. Once a little Orf'cer bhoy 
always a little Orfcer bhoy. You ’ve 
only got to read your own stories to see 
that.” 

This was a home thrust of Mutvaney’s 
to which I had no reply handy. So I 
only remarked lamely, ‘‘ That seems 
very curious.” 

“Not at all, Sorr,” he replied. ‘Tis 
the syshtim. The British Arrmy is run 
on the principle that no Orf’cer ever 
grows up. "Tis an inshtitushun for the 
cultivashun of perpetual youth. Why, 
there’s many a full-blown Gineral of 
Divishun who’s mentally a complete 
infant. You shaw that in ShouthAfrica, 
Sorr. An’ after the warr was over, do 
you remember that shpeech—?” 

I interrupted him hastily. Mutvaney’s 
comments on certain events in the South 
African campaign, and certain subse- 
quent happenings therewith connected, 
are apt to be unprintable. 

‘Never mind about the Generals,” 
I said. - “‘It’s the subalterns who are 
engrossing public’ attention at this 
moment.” 

** Children, Sorr, mere children,” said 
Motvaney. “ An’ ’tis the Arrmy that| 
kapes thim so. If they were civilians, | 
poor dhivils, they’d be worrking at| 
professions or businesses, and grow up| 
in no time. "Tis worrk that turns 
bhoys into men. But shubalterns don’t | 
worrk in the Guards, Sorr. ’Tis not | 
considered good forrm. An’ they ’ve| 
no time for ut. Fwhat wid tryin’ on 
their suits in Bond Street, an’ cavortin’ 
at Rigimental balls, and runnin’ the 
Rigimental dhrag, an’ playin’ Rigimental 
polo, their days are as full as a tick 
already.” 

‘“* But that kind of thing doesn’t tend 
to produce good officers,’’ I ventured to 
suggest. 

‘You ’re wrong, Sorr. The British 
Orf’cer is the mosht shplendid product 
of civilizashun. Look at his uniform! 








| figure. 


‘Tis pro-digious! Fits close to the 
No room to breathe anywhere. 
Gould lace on the trousies an’ gorgeous 


“But he can’t fight in it,’ I ob- 
jected, ‘“‘ and he never wears it.” 
“Thrue for you, Sorr. ‘Tis bad 


forrm for a British Orf’cer to wear his 
uniform. But if you sre iver lucky 
enough to catch him in ut the effect is 
shtupendous. And dishcipline? Where 
else will you find the like av ut? Is 
there any other man av five-and-twinty in 
the worrld that would put up with ut ?”’ 

I said I thought not. 

“Tis a glorious institushun, a shub- 
altern’s court-martial. Ut brings out 
the finer feelins. Ut raises the self- 
respect. Yes, Sorr, ’tis only when a 
shubaltern has been ignominiously 
whipped by his fellow shubalterns 
that he realises with pride fwhat ut 
is to be an orf’cer and a gentleman.” 

“It sounds to me like a disgusting 
outrage,” I said, ‘and a very vulgar 
one.” 

“‘Dhivil a bit, your honour. If a 
Kurnul finds that a junior Orf’cer has 
disobeyed ordhers, fwhat can be more 
dignified than that he should hand 
him over to the senior shubaltern to 
deal with? ‘Deal with’ manes 
whippin’, Sorr.” 

‘* Well, well,” I cried, “‘ it may answer 
in the Army, but it wouldn’t do in any 
other business or profession that I’m 
acquainted with. Fancy a bank mana- 
ger who couldn’t keep his clerks in 
order without handing them over to the 
senior cashier to be ‘ dealt with’ in that 
way!” 

“°’T would be risinted, Sorr, no doubt. 
But civilians are not accushtomed to be 
trated like children. ‘Tis a different 
matther in the Arrmy.” 

‘Tt certainly seems to be,” I replied. 





Exam. Season. 
Industrious Lad (to Companion). Got 
up your subject ? 
Idle Lad. Subject ? 
the object. 


No. Don’t see 
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trimmins all over.”’ 





N. 
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___.— munication, — sent 
to the Editor of 
‘* Puncn”’ must be 
accompanied by a 
stamped and ad- 
'dressed envelope, 
enclosed, for re- 
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any drawing, oF 
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